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GLADIOLUS— 
MYRTLE. 


Awarded. Silver 
Medal by the 
Massachusetts 
Horticultural _ So- 


cultural Society 
and |Garden *Club 
of Newport, R. L 
Has won many 
prizes and been 
awarded special 
mention in many 
different places. 
With blooms 
grown from % in- 
bulbs, H. E. Mead- 
er won second in 
pink class at Bos- 
ton in 1916 and 
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DESCRIPTION. 


This variety was 
originated by 4. E. 
Kunderd and is a.* 
of his plain petaled 
types. The flowers 
are of good size and 
graceful form and 
from four to six are 
open at one time. 
It is an early 
bloomer and excel- 
lent for forcing. 

The color is a 
delicate rose pink, 
described as the 
most beautiful pink 
yet produced in a 
Gladiolus. The 
throat is marked 
with creamy white 
and with some- 
times @ smal! patch 
of pale primrose 
yellow on the in- 
ferior petals. 
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Classifying Exhibitors at Flower Shows. 


A Symposium on the Subject Centributed to by a Number 
of Experienced Growers. 


HE following ideas on the subject of 
“lana the exhibitors at flower 

shows, have, with the exception of 
the one by H. F. Clark, appeared in the 
pubiications to which due credit is given. 
We are pleased to print all shades of 
opinion on this subject and do not wish 
to confine the discussion to our own edi- 
torial ideas on what is correct. What we 
think about it is explained in our editorial 
columns this month. It would seem that 
we are getting nearer to a solution of the 
matter and we invite careful considera- 
tion of the arguments here set forth : 


Classifying an amateur, I should say that he or 
she is (1) a person who grows flowers, fruit, etc., 
without the help of a gardener, for his own per- 
sonal use (2) one who employs a 
gardener ¢ for exhibition and home pleas- 
ure only; (3) one who i a gardener and 

in quantity, e surplus to market. 

y person growing in large quantities any one 

class of plants for market cannot correctly be 

classed as an amateur, and should not be so 
called. (SAMUEL ScoTT i Florist’s ) 


I want to enter my protest against the practice 
or ruling that some societies have made to divide 
oe exhibi into two classes, namely : Commer- 

cial and Non-commercial. e non-commercial 

to include not only regular amateurs, »ut also 
gardeners. It is the Tnelud jing of paid gardeners 
with amateurs that I a to 10 for the reason that 
these gardeners are ly employees of wealthy 
fae oathag not only have large and extensive 
but unlimited means with which. to pur- 

chase new varieties, em expert gardeners, 
etc. If there is any one class that is strictly pro- 
fessional, believe that the so-called gardener, who 
is paid for his services, is that one. Certainly an 
amateur has no whatever competing with 
this class. I believe that this class of exhibitor 
whether the exhibit is made in nthe namie of the 
ould be classed with the 
or what may be better, Ey them 


a 





This is a question that is being agitated just 
now and is deserving of the most careful consid- 


covered by the amateur is the grow- 
ing of an article exclusively for one’s own use and 
not for a remunerative purpose. e amateur 
may be of two or three classes; viz., a 
who plants and cares for S¢ i 
hands, or as, for example, J} 
a large estate and elect to ow v woaraiien, o7 


kk. exhibit flowers tech- 


nically, in every sense of the word. Or John 
Brown prefers to have his gardener, Charles Tay- 
lor, exhibit them under the name of Charles Tay- 
lor, gardener for John Brown. In this case Chas. 


Bn, ior is an amateur in the same sense as his . 


employer. 

In my —_ there can be only one dividing 
line and that is this: A person who sells, or offers 
for sale any of his product mes a commercial 
grower and should exhibit in no other class. 

But in fairness to all wT men who are 
employed by another id the person who 
empjoss them, shoul exhibit i in a distinct class, 

leners or Owners.” 

ae the persons just starting all stand on their 
own merits. In this way a new pamnets will 
have an ~ to exhibit his goods and not be 
outclassed b lener who has experience 
and unilimit ane at his di: 

Again, to make it positively plain, any person 
who sells any of his product becomes a commer- 
cial grower and must beso p seers | in an exhi- 
bition. (Geo. L. STILLMAN in t’s Exchange.) 





This is a neste, sopgnel perennial py F —+— 
society, the lest as ‘weil as 
had experience of discussing the = 4 = cons aa 
the question. 

It is one of the problems lying immediately be- 
fore the members of the American Dahlia Society, 
and as it is of genera) interest we introduce it 
nope. and would re — of opinions —. 

e majority o! ie make two c groups, 
the cumenseciad and the amateur. Many 
divide the latter, classifying professional en- 
ers and their employers as one section, and those 
amateurs who do all their own work as a separate 
section. This is surely the fairest classification. 

In the literal sense of the word “amateur,” ev- 
ery one who loves flowers has a right to that des- 
ignation. “Amateur” simply means lover, and 
using the word in that sense many societies allow 
garden owners who have highly skilled profes- 
sional gardeners, or numerous gardeners, to ex- 
hibit as amateurs. The small man who has no 
assistants, or only such assistants as help him to 
dig his land or wheel manure, has to compete 
with those who have unlimited means and ample 
hep at their di 

‘urthermore, some societies do not disqualify 
an amateur if he sells what he r is simply as 
surplus; or maybe he sells a novelty that he has 
raised. How illogical this latter definition is has 
been weil ——" over and over again in the 
case of professional and business men who have 
gardens and sell their surplus. It is perfectly 
— iy that some these have actually 

of raising and selling Roses, 
Daffodils, Sweet Peas and other favorite flowers, 
and while not issuing any catalogs or lis*s, they 
have, nevertheless, exacted the highest sum pos- 
sible for their seedlings or selections. Such men 
are traders pure and simple, masquerading as 
amateurs. 

What is wanted is a classification that cuts 
clean. If amanisnot in business he should be 
generous enough to give away ‘is surplus; other- 
wise he becomes a trader and must compete with 
traders. A professional gardener, exhibiting on 
behalf of his sy oy and using his employer’s 
resources, 


compete with men of like 
standing, tw 94 the professional gardeners’ 


class. In some cases is gueionslenal gardeners make 
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a hobby of a given flower, and care for it largely or 
chiefly in their own time and by dint of their own 
means furnish the necessaries for the production 
of the finest blooms or produce as the case may 
be. These men virtually are amateurs. 

Thirdly, there ought to be a class for amateurs 
who do not employ any skilled help. An Apection 
in the latter case has been raised as to the defi- 
nition of what is skilled help, so that it would al- 
most seem as though small amateur wo 
have to to be one who does every operation in con- 
nection with the cultivation of his flowers —_ 
by himself. This whole question is one well wort 
discussion.— Editorial in Florists’ Exchange. 





One of the chief disturbing questions of the 
moment is not the rise in the cost of living, how 
to get coal at $8 aton, nor how long Villa will re- 
main at large; no, it is, what is an amateur gar- 
dener? Men have grown heated and red in the 
face arguing it. The | and short of it is that 
everybody but the man who grows for sale, is an 
amateur. vat the shows the pr lener 
who draws a salary of, $150°a a month, which isa 
lot more than many a “commercial” man earns, is 
stillan amateur, or rather he comes under the 
protective agg, oh his employer, who exhibits 
as an amateur. man cr woman (and 
there are onty ity of fans i in the ranks of amateur 
—- who does all the work of the garden, 
the planting up to the final cutting of the 
show bloom, may still hire an “odd” man to do 
the wheelin, in of manure and the digait so 
what is the difference een such a one and the 
man or woman higher up who gets a little more 
help--the little more in this case running all the 
way to staking tying and pinching and syr- 
inging with some et ceteras thrown in? There’s 
the rub. The w y owner of a large estate 
with a score of trained pinme Hat headed by a 
= superintendent at $3,000, a house, and a 
helping hand to Repti wef on the. place, may still 
be an ardent and perfectly legitimate amateur. 
For the meaning of the word is lover, in this case, 
a lover of flowers, plants, trees, gardens. 

Is not Mrs. Francis King an amateur? Is not 
Mr. Hunnewell an amateur; or Admiral and Mrs. 
Aaron Ward? Many others could be mentioned. 
The fad in the definition of amateur is simple and 
direct—one who grows his plants for pleasure 
and does not sell for a living. That he may occa- 
sionaily sel! surplus stock should not debar him 
or her from the title of amateur. Here, however, 
a difficulty arises, as when this a is given it 
would allow a doctor, a clergyman, a newspaper 
editor or any one of a different calling. but he 
cared for plants grew a surplus to these 
—how often? Well, as often as he had a surplus! 
In England, where there is an enormous body of 





experienced and intelligent amateurs, many of 
them ought rightly to be classed as traders, i. e., 
commercial florists. Take the case of a cele- 


brated clergyman who raised so many beautiful 
Narcissi. He = decidedly a trader, as he sold 
his mo Ey rly, at high prices. ther min- 
ister of th ‘ospel ministered to the le by 
reeaine b beautiful roses (which he gt for ora —- 
sideration, not always trifling). 

teur’ ht choice orchids, bred eae with of! oth- 
ers equally select, raised seedlings, flowered 
them, and when they were proved and the thor- 
oughbreds selected, he would have a big auction 
sale in London. 

The worst kind of “amateur” is the one who 
tries to keep within the folds of the amateurs, yet 
who persistently sells. Sometimes it is actual 
surplus, often it is a surplus that has been pa- 
tiently ard patently planned for. These people 
want to make their garden pay some of its ex- 
penses. I once worked in a garden where every- 
thing was sold that would bring a a from rhu- 
barb toroses. Yet at ~ shows Mr. H— was an 





rig a respected member 
of the council of the "horticultural society, who 
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was backed by friends “in the trade”—the latter 
had public nurseries and seed stores and couldn’t 
very well pose as other than what they were. 

*Heigh ho,” said Anthony Rowley. 

So far I’m an amateur. I'll tell you the reason: 
4m too poor to suey even a wheelbarrow man. 
( ourselves, a boy with down on his chin 
ssn’t had help if he’ s willing.) But this very day I 
ae lifted quite a quantity of English ivy shoots 

it had grown lon — ont rooted, and these I’ve 
laid in trenches for the winter. Anybody want to 
buy a:steck next May? Same with golden privet, 
which friend Manda gets a quarter and fifty cents 
for apiece. Yes, yiere is the line to be drawn? 
In flower show schedules there might be three 
glasses A By on 1, commercial growers; 
2, amateurs who employ professional gardeners ; 
3, amateurs who eir own work, The lat- 
ter are termed “cottagers” in the Old Country; 
while in most schedules those in class 2 are termed 
Pn rowers.”"—THE ONLOOKER in Gardener’s 


Your editorial under this title, in the issue of 
Nov. ‘5, invites opinions on the subject, and as it 
seems that the writer was the cause of starting 
the discussion, it may not be out of place for him 
to express him somewhat fuily. 

Let us, for the purpose of discussing the matter 
intelligently, consider the reason why it is neces- 
sary to define the amateur. It is, in this case, for 
the purpose of classifying exhibitors at flower 
shows. The amateur must encour: 
must not be loaded with restrictions so that he 
cannot exhibit. Commercial growers or profes- 

nd on the enthusiastic amatear to 
boom their business, therefore, every encourage- 
ment should be given the amateur to exhibit at 
the shows. 

Wherever rules have been made restricting 
amateurs closely, it has resulted in reducing the 
number of exhibitors in the amateur classes 
tically to extinction. This is not the result t de- 
sired. Of course we might go on discussing 
the little ibilities and details anc tell ail = 
little stories as to how this one, that one and 
other one exhibited in the amateur class when he 
was realiy a professional, and so on, but this does 
not get us anywhere except into deep water, from 
which a clear view of the situation cannot be 

Exhibitors at flower shows should be classified 
as follows: 

First, poten or commercial i rower: 
those who he to make a profit 
out of it; who leoue printed matter, advertise 
their stock, etc. 

Second, private gardeners and advanced ama- 
teurs em AF nici wos professional assistants. 
class would clearly be amo: wers who have 
sufficient means to employ skilled helo and pur- 
chase rare and expensive varieties as desired. 

Third, advanced amateurs, composed of grow- 
ers wao are their own gardeners, employing no 
=med belo. but who empley common or un- 








Fourth, small amateurs, those who not only do 
their own gardening but also all the work incon- 
nection therewith, employing no help of any kind 
whatever. 

The: last class would be so small in number, in 
the opinion of the writer, that they would sae 
10 considerable showing at flower shows. Few 
growers indeed, are there who do not employ a 


man to plow their arden, haul manure and 
haps cultivate and dig their stock at harvest time. 
It would seem, therefore, that the fourth class 


would have so few entries that it would not be 
worth while to consider them 
A better way than to separate classes three and 
four doubtless would be to have classes of say 
three-or five and ten or fifteen blooms, not allow- 
ing those amateurs who compete with the larger 
eaber of blooms to compete in the classes for 
the smaller number. This would automatically 
separate the two classes of amateurs. 
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private of one 
Pe .. vob ony y killed help, ome ainly 
sionals > adits eae joker 
and this — oe be combined with: class one 
for this reason. 

It seerns that at this time few are diisposed to 
criticize the amateur for gaming bie pe his product when 
opportunity — joes sc in a non- 
professional way, incidentally, a not through 
Davertiain pete matter, etc. 

The di ling line een the amateur and the 
aE necessarily not a clea one, as 
many of our ‘Sanaeetine professioniils started 

ly as amateurs, and naturally there was 
no exact time in their experience when — 
changed froma amateur to professional. The 
guia. thererore, that the dividing —_ should 
in the use of printed matter and in ‘he adver- 
tising of stock seems correct. Clearly. anyone 
who does this, is a professional, and conversely, 
those who do not use printed matter and adver- 
tise are, at least on the face of it, amateurs. When 
the amateur is far enough advanced to engage in 
the business as a business, surely he would em- 
ploy printed stationery, advertise in the: trade pa- 
and nF a catalog. That there may be 
exceptions in connection with a matter 
of this ind the there i is no doubt, but let us be reason- 
— and not techni It is surely poor en- 
ement to the enthusiastic amateur to 
dieq ’ him in a class in which he is reasonably 
entitled to compete, on a technicality that he sells 
some of his surplus stock. 

Summarizing, we may say that professionals, or 
commercial grow are clearly those who en- 
gage in the business for a livelihood, who adver- 
onan stock and who are in the “basiness f —d 

5 eanatenss aoe Base Sie endtee Fe 
ing ae od a love of the work primarily ; iaeer 
ll, it does not affect their amateur status, pro- 
viding they do so incidentally and do not advertise 
their stock for sale and use printed maititer. 

With the amount of discussion which has taken 
place on this subject during the two years, 
it would seem that any exhibition committee 
could formulate a set of rules which should be 
satisfactory to the great majority of exhibitors 
and not do an injustice to any of them. It is not 
necessary to make rules so rigid that the exhibitor 
who is saeihy dishonest and unfair cannot evade 
them. Such an exhibitor can safely ‘se ignored. 
Hewiil eliminate himself in a very short time. 
Pade wae — at flower oe must be 
a good sportsman, and good sportsmanship means 
above everything else fair play. Exhibitors may 
be allowed to choose their own class in 99 cases 
out of 100, and certainly the hundredth man can 
safely be forgotten. —MADIsoN COOPER’ in Florists’ 





What Kind of Soil for Dahlias. 


A question often asked, not only by 
amateurs but by professionals as well, is 
what kind of soil is required to grow 
Dahlias? We would answer, we do not 
know of any decent kind of soil that will 
not grow exhibition flowers, although 
undoubtedly the best soil is a deep loam 
with good drainage, one that, while it will 
retain a good portion of the rain) that falls 
will not hold the water to the extent of 
drowning the plants. 

The soil should have a good depth so 
as to allow the roots to penetrate deep 
enough to reach the moist, cool earth. It 
must be borne in mind that Dahlias are 
suppesed to make their growth during 
hottest part of Summer. It is necessary 
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that the soil should be in a good state of 
cultivation, as Dahlias grow luxuriartly 
and are necessarily heavy feeders. If 
the ground is over-rich it has a tendency 
to cause too much growth of foliage. 
We rather prefer having it in good condi- 
tion than trying to enrich it at the time 
the crop is planted or during the growing 


period. 

We should advise that the ground on 
which Dahlias are to be grown the 
next Summer be selected in the fall, and 
if not in good condition, that it be worked 
up and sufficiently enriched to grow the 
crop. Plow it deeply and give a dressing 
of bonemeal, the amount depending on 
the condition the ground is in. Anyway, 
from 500 pounds to a ton per acre won't 
be toc much; this should be harrowed in 
and not allowed to lie upon the top. If 
available, stable manure will do to put 
on in the Fall in place of bone; if the 
ground cannot be got ready in the Fall 
then plow it as early in the Spring as 
possible and give it a dressing of bone- 
meal, not manure. In preparing the 
ground it will need to be plowed, har- 
rowed, and rolled as often as necessary 
to get it in good order, as it will be found 
almost useless to try to grow Dahlias in 
rough ground. The amateur can follow 
out his plan, using spade or fork.—R. A. 
VINCENT in Southern Florist. 


Propagating Monthly Roses. 


Cuttings made from monthly Roses 
during the summer set in sandy soil in a 
shady situation would do well. Some 
cover them with a glass jar. The soil 
should be kept moist until the cuttings 
are rooted when they muy be taken up 
and set where desired. It is important 
that the ground should not be kept too 
wet when starting the cuttings. When 
setting the cuttings simply let the top bud 
protrude above the surface. About three- 
quarters sand and one-quarter leaf mold 
or black earth makes a good mixture for 
starting cuttings. 





One of our atuaiion: in sending in his 
renewal has this to say about THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER : 

“To do without Tae MODERN GLADI- 
OLUS GROWER would be little less than a 
calamity. I take some twenty-five periodi- 
cals and a single reading does for all of 
them except the one about our favorite 
flower. I have read each number which 
has appeared in the three years of its ex- 
istence, three or four times, and more 
readings await them.” 

















iat, 





MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS. 











JANUARY PLANS--THE WINTER PORCH BOX. 


January is one of the most enjoyable 
months of the year. I call it my planning 
month. The holidays are over and inthe 
lull of festivities there is a quiet time for 
thought. For many years my January 
thoughts and plans have been of plant- 
ings of Gladioli for wholesaling and with 
the commercial end ever in view, but now 
I find myself in a beginners class and 
the purpose in view is the pleasure and 
happiness to be derived from the cultiva- 
tion and study not only of Gladioli, but 
of various flowers, plants and shrubs that 
se to change houses and lots into homes 
and gardens and I believe there are oth- 
ers who will enjoy this study with me. 

With the falling of the last leaves of 
autumn, the porch boxes were emptied 
of the plants and vines that had delighted 
us during the summer, but why should 
those boxes be empty and the porch with- 
out its decoration through the winter? 
With those boxes filled with evergreens 
the porch will then present an inviting 
and cheerful appearances, and it is not too 
late to do this now. 

The n will make suitable 
selections or one can do his own choosing 
for almost any of the pines or firs in 
small sizes may be used. Some good 
ones are Austrian Pine, Norway Spruce, 
White Pine, American Arborvitae, Box- 
wood, and Dwarf Pine. Those in various 
sizes ranging in height from eight to 
eighteen inches with Suffruticosia four to 
six inches for edging will make a fine 
display. The little trees are dug with 
a ball of soil which holds the small feed- 
ing roots intact. Put a little garden soil 
in the bottoms of the boxes, remove the 
root wrappings carefully, set the trees in 
place, adding the edgiig, then fill in with 
soil, packing it firmly, There is no end 
of pleasure in a winter box of this kind 
and in early spring the little trees may be 
planted permanently in that bare spot 
you have long thought of brightening. 

The catalogues are coming well now. 
and as the high price of paper has pretty 
well weeded out the worthless ones, we 
may bbe quite sure that the catalogue man 
has something worth while to offer. First, 
select the for planting and do not 
forget that flowers are nolonger a luxury 
but a necessity. So plant as many as 
you can well care for. One should plant 
largely of Gladioli for cutting, because 
they are unequalled in variety of coloring 
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and as an all around flower for decorative 
use. In order to have them in quantity, 
one should arrange to do the work in the 
easiest and most effective manner. Have 
your tools ready and remember that the 
cultivator and weeder are two tools that 
will be in use a good share of the season. 
If your plot is to be large enough to ad- 
rit of horse power, you shouid have a 
horse cultivator and weeder and if a 
small plot, a hand garden cultivator, and 
garden rake. Whether a large or small 
plot for best results from least lahor, 
plan to plant the bulbs (any size) inrows 
so that the system of alternate ridging 
and leveling may be followed. Plan for 
a test plot where you can test out novel- 
ties and make comparisons. Select your 
varieties now and plan to plant them so 
the colors will harmonize when in bloom. 
Get some seed from choice varieties and 
try growing a few seedlings next summer. 
You will find it most interesting and you 
might have a winner among them. Of 
course you want flowers the season 
through and for the first planting procure 
large bulbs of early blooming varieties. 
Plant in soft, mellow soil. It is better for 
the wery eariy ones to plant somewhat 
shallow as the surface soil is warmed and 
the bulbs start into growth quickly. They 
can be ridged as they grow, thus giving 
good root protection and support for the 


plant. 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


This issue takes the nature of a special 
aum der discussing the status of the ama- 
teur at flower shows. We have already 
printed quite a little along this line and 
doubtless some of our readers are either 
tired of the subject or not interested, but 
as the matter still remains unsettled, we 
are pleased to give an expression of opin- 
ions on the subject and will continue to 
do se as long as anything remains to be 
said. This matter will doubtless be 
worked out to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned and the way to get this accom- 
plished is for every one to have his say 
and at the same time consider the other 
fellow’s viewpoint. 





“] have had the pleasure of receiving 
your magazine THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER for eleven months and I have 
enjoyed every one of them. So much so 
that I am enclosing money order for 
four dollars for volumes 1 and 2, and 
three years’ subscription to your magazine. 
I don’t want to miss one of them. With 
my best wishes I am, 


Cuas. E. Younc”” (Connecticut. ) 
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The Dahlia. 


By] Jor, CoLeMan. 


HE DAHLIA has passed through three 
hundred years of improvement from 
the time the Spaniards found the in- 
significant wild species growing on the 
cool plateaus of Mexico. Varieties up‘in 
the thousands have been introduced, the 


enthusiasm for this flower. For brilliancy 
and beauty during the fall, name the 
flower that can take the place of the New 
Dahlia. Briefly, the warious forms are 
here described and the mames given of 
certain varieties that are sogood that no 





This illustration represents the various forms of Dah 


straight line to the bottom are “Show,” 
two at the left are 
lower a “French Collarette.”” 


Dahlia being one of the most variable 
of all flowers, yet attend a fair or exhibi- 
tion and note how unacquainted the aver- 
age person is with the modern forms. 
Yet it is easy to comvert one to a limitless 


as, Starting at the top ona 


lias 
“Peony-Flowered” and “Decorative” blooms. The 
“Cactus” forms while the upper one at the right is a “Decorative” and 
(Note the collar around the center.) 


mistake could be made in growing them. 
However, it is not our purpose to attempt 
to give a complete list of the good varie- 
ties for upwards of three hundred are 
considered worthy of growing. 


[ Continued on page 10.) 
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The Amateur Exhibitor 
at Flower Shows. 


In our “Wayside Ramblings Depart- 
ment” this month, Mr. H. F. Clark in a 
few words tells the result of the discus- 
. sion which has taken place during the past 
two years concerning the status of the 
amateur at flower stows. While we fee! 
like apologizing for extending the dis 
cussion of this subject, yet it is perhaps 
no more than fair to all concerned to 
summarize at this time just what brought 
the discussion about and the present trend 
of opinion regarding it. 

The original controversy was started 
by an arbitrary ruling by the Exhibition 
Committee of the American Gladiolus 
Society at the Beston Show in 1914 
disqualifying the editor as an amateur 
because he frankly admitted that he had 
solid some of his product. The editor 
suggested that the question be taken up 
at the next meeting for discussion, but 
he was curtly informed that there was 
no use wasting time discussing a subject 
which was so plain. Naturally, this sort 
of areply would arouse the fighting spirit 
of most any one amd the editor willingly 
takes full responsibility for the discussion 
which has ensued on this subject. 

Following his disqualification at the 
Boston flower show as above stated, the 


editor wrote letters to various horticul- 
tural and floricultural societies for the 
purpose of getting their opinions on the 
subject. Various opinions were expressed 
and they were about evenly divided as to 
whether the amateur should be allowed to 
sell his product or not. Where rules have 
been made entirely by professional florists 
they have been inclined to favor stringent 
regulations in classifying the amateur. 
Some professional florists have suffered 
from rather reckless competition in prices 
raade by amateurs, and the bitter feeling 
which has been engendered has caused 
them to retaliate on the amateur where 
they had a chance, by putting strict limits 
cm him when he comes to exhibit his prod- 
uct in competition at flower shows. The 
result of this has been to make it practically 
impossible for the amateur to show at all, 
and this is well expressed by Mr. Clark in 
lis letter above referred to. 

Practically the same effect has resulted 
at the flower shows of the American 
(Gladiolus Society. This year in making 
the schedule of prizes, amateurs were 
divided into two classes; a class which 
may be called the advanced amateurs, 
those growing 1000 buibs or more, and 
another class which might be called the 
small amateurs, growing less than 1000 
buibs. What was the result? There was 
just one person entered in the small 
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amateur classes. This person competed 
for only a few of the long list of 36 sep- 
arate prizes which were offered in these 
classes. This demonstrates conclusively 
that the experience of the New Haven 
County Horticultural Society, as related 
by Mr. Clark, has been duplicated by the 
Americar Gladiolus Society and it is likely 
to be still further duplicated by other so- 
cieties who adopt stringent regulations 
for amateurs who exhibit at flower shows. 

The question resolves itself into a prob- 
lem of how to encourage the amateur to 
exhibit. He cannot be encouraged by 
loading him with restrictions which are 
impossible or impracticable of fulfillment. 
Note what Mr. Clark says about the en- 
tries of the amateurs this year. He says 
he believes they were all amateurs in the 
true sense of the word. Generally speak- 
ing, it is safe to allow an exhibitor to 
classify himself, and yet some rules are 


necessary. But few people are dishonest 


enough to enter in a class they are not 
entitled to show in. The result desired is 
to give some protection to the small 
amateur who is growing but a compara- 
tively few flowers, as against the advanced 
amateur who is growing them in large 
numbers. Those who have any sugges- 
tions along this line will confer a favor 
on the editor by expressing them for pub- 
lication. The enthusiastic amateur (big 
or little) is really the most important 
factor in the flower business and it is to 
him that the commercial grower must 
look for increasing the popularity of his 
specialty. The amateur must be encour- 
aged. How to do it is the question. 


MADISON COOPER. 


Amateur growers are often offered real 
bargains in the shape of collections of 
single bulbs at a reduced rate. The large 
growers combine some of their very best 
varieties in collections in this way to in- 
troduce them and amateurs will do well 
to take advantage of such opportunities. 
Label each one carefully in planting so it 
may be kept separate at digging time. 
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“Double-Decker ” 
Gladiolus Corms. 


A friend of ours in the West where the 
hot weather and drought was unusually 
severe, has sent us three corms which he 
calls “double-deckers.” They show a 
mature new corm on top of the o!d corm 
and then on top of the first new corm 
there has formed one or two additional 
new corms. Our friend suggests that 
this may be caused by deep planting as 
he states that they were down about seven 
inches. We hardly think that this would 
be the cause. It is our impression that 
these “double-decker” corms have re- 
sulted from the two months or more hot 
weather, practically without rain. The 
first corm has probably formed on the 
old one in the regular way and this corm 
during the long hot dry period has cured 
to some extent which has caused it to 
sprout when the fall rains came on, re- 
sulting in a second growth of new corms 
in one year. Thus do these corms show 
two ordinary season’s growth on one 
root. If any one has a different theory 
to suggest, would be glad to hear from 
them. 


Mrs. Austin gives this month a useful 
hint for planting for early bloom. Shallow 
planting is the thing if you want quick 
bloom as the surface soil is warmer and 
the heat from the sun will reach the corm 
and make it grow more rapidly if near 
the surface. It is also suggested that 
opening trenches several days or even a 
week or more prior to planting is helpful 
to warm up the soil. 


We must say that subscribers have been 
very prompt with their renewals and as 
there was an extra large bunch of them 
expiring with December, we are naturally 
very much pleased. There are still a 
few stragglers who have neglected to send 
their renewals and we hope that any such 
will attend to it promptly and not lose 
the complete file. 
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Much has been said on the subject of 
mixtures, both for and against, but we 
think that most people, even though long 
experienced in growing the Gladiolus, are 
well pleased with the mixtures if they are 
good. Dislike of the mixtures has doubt- 
less come from the old-fashioned mix- 
tures wherein the very poor seedlings 
predominate. A modern mixture con- 
taining largely named varieties, is cer- 
certainly worthy of any one’s time and we 
recommend mixtures even to the ex- 
perienced grower. There are always 
surprises to be had from mixtures and 
should a part of the bloom be inferior, 
we can overlook this. Those growing 
but few Gladioli should grow largely of 
mixtures. 


The National Gladiolus 
Society, England. 


The annual meeting of this Society was 
held in ae on the 9th November 
last, Mr. P. R. Barr in the chair. The 
accounts for the year 1915 were sub- 
mitted and the balance carried 
forward being £24 155. 

The officers were re-elected. 

Several slight modifications in the Rules 
were made. The annual meeting is, in 
future, to be held on the date of the 
R. H. S. March Bulb Show; this will be 
March 6th, 1917. 

- The Honorable Secretary, Mrs. G. H. 
Atkinson, Flagstaff, Locksheath, 
Southampton, England, stated that al- 
though there had been no show this year, 
and that the bulbs sent for trial had been 
few, she hoped to include in the Society’s 
Annual a good deal of useful information. 
An endeavor will be made to hold a show 
in 1917, full particulars will be published 
in due course. 

’ A vote of thanks to the chairman 
brought the meeting to a close. 


Geo. A. Whitney, of Auburn, Maine, is 
President of the “Maine Bulb and Flower 
Growers,” a new corporation composed of 
Mr. Whitney, together with Geo. W. 
Horne, of Lewiston, and Willard A. Noyes, 
of Auburn, Maine. The members of the 
new company are all keenly interested in 
floriculture and belong to the gardeners’ 
union. Interest in the Gladiolus is in- 
creasing very rapidly in Maine of late 
years and the new company starts busi- 
ness with the best of prospects. 
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Delphiniums. 


This class of plants is coming inte great 
popularity in the Pacific Northwest. Ac- 
cording to W. Saville, in Southern Florist, 
there are in cultivation many species, 
both annual and perennial, but the most 
important are the tall hybrid perennials. 
They are valuable for their wonderful 
range of lovely color and great variety 
in height, from one to ten feet. The 
colors range from almost scarlet te pure 
white, from the palest lavender up through 
every shade of blue to deep indigo; and 
for the variety and size of their individual 
blooms, some of which are single, some 
semi-double and some perfectly double, 
and all set on spikes ranging from one to 
six feet in height. About a dozen species 
have given rise to the cultivated forms. 

The combinations in which they can be 

are numerous. They may be used 
in the mixed border, in masses of groups, 
in one or several colors, or associated 
with flowering plants or shrubs. Planted 


beautiful picture. 
Delphiniums can be made to bloom for 


severai months by continually cutting off 
the spikes after they have done flowering. 
If the central spike be removed the side 
shoots will flower and by thus cutting off 
the old flowers before they can form the 
base and keep up a succession of bloom. 
Another plan is to let the shoots remain 
intact until all have nearly done flower- 
ing. and then to cut the entire plant to 

ground, when in about three weeks 
okt will be fresh bloom. In this case, 
however, to keep the plants from becom- 
ing exhausted they must have a heavy 
dressing of manure, or applications of 
fluid manure. 


Gladiolus— Myrtle. 
[ Subject of illustration on our front cover page. | 


This month we are illustrating the 
Gladiolus, Myrtle, on our front cover 
page. As Myrtle has now been in com- 
merce for several years and bulbs may be 
had at reasonable cost, we recommend 
that those who are not growing it should 
try a few this year. Myrtle is almost in 
a class by itself and, although not a rank 
grower, yet it is vigorous and healthy and 
florists especially should be greatly in- 
terested in it. 


One of our subscribers asks for a light 
blue Gladiolus, something like Queen of 
Blues in Hyacinths. Can any of our 
readers tell him of anything that would 
come nearer to it than Blue Jay? 
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The Dahlia. 


Continued from page 6. 

The true form of the Cactus Dahlia has 
narrow incurved or twistec’ petals and 
has been brought to almost perfection in 
the hands of the English grower. No 
Chrysanthemum can compare in coloring 
and but one fault may be said of certain 
varieties of the English Cactus, and that, 
the immense blooms are inclined to a 
weak stem, causing the flower to look 
down, as it were. 

Among the worthy varieties of this type 
are Crystal, Mrs. Douglas Fleming, John 
Riding, F. W. Fellows, Miss Strdwick and 
Rev. T. W. Jamieson. The Hybrid Cactus 
type has broader petalage, the rays more 
blunt and not so long. Some excellent 
varieties of American origin of this type 
are being introduced. Countess of Lons- 
dale, Kalif, J. H. Jackson, Golden Gate, 
Marguerite Bouchon and Rene Cayeux stand 
out as worthy examples of this form. 

Decorative Dahlias are large, fiat, 
double fiowers full to the center, and 
widely grown. The ‘French have pro- 
duced some of the very finest sorts: D. 


poe ? Lucero and Minnie Burgle 


“ho Dahlias are the ball shaped forms 
of mother’s time and how popular along 
the years. A few of the best are W. W. 
Rawson, A. D Livoni, Arabella, Yellow 
Duke, Caleb Powers and Dreer’s White. 

Now comes the Peony flowered Dablias, 
so called from resemblance to the semi- 
double japanese Peonies. This type shows 
an open center usually partially covered 
by the inner rays in a twisted form. Hol- 
land is the home of the Peony-flowered 
Dahlia and the Dutch must be thanked 
for giving us such a valuable acquisition. 
Geisha, Bertha von Sutiner, Dr. Peary, 


and Hampton Court are all so good that 
not one is unworthy of any collection. 

Collarette Dahlias are of French origin. 
and so named from having a small dis- 
tinct collar usually of a different color 
around the disk. The flower is single in 
form. Maurice Revoire and Souvenir de 
Chabanne are among the best. 

Single Dahlias are not so popular asthe 
others, but the Century type is taking the 
lead over the older and smaller forms. 

Pompons are miniature show Dahlias. 
Klein Domitea, Nerissa, Little Herman, 
Snowclad and Abewine are excellent ex- 
amples of this type. 

" - [To be continued.) 


Kunderd Defends the Iris. 


I always read The Review with both 
interest and profit, but the comment 
on C. S. Harrison’s article on the iris 
as the national flower, by John J. Hitz 
and my good friend B. C. Auten, in a re- 
cent issue, were of special interest to 
me. While I am a great admirer of the 
Goldenrod, I must differ with Mr. Auten 
on his severe criticism of the Iris. Last 
spring I had the pleasure of seeing Bert- 
rand H. Farr’s wonderful collection of 
Iris in bloom at Wyomissing, Pa., and I 
believe if Mr. Auten had been with me 
he would have been as enthusiastic over 
the marvelous beauty of the newer Iris 
asi[am. Both Mr. Auten and myself are 
great lovers of the Gladiolus, but if there 
is any other one flower I should select it 
would probably be the Iris. Last season 
I had a choice collection of Mr. Fryer’s 
new Iris seedlings in bloom. I certainly 
believe in the newer Iris, as well as in the 
better standard kinds, and believe if the 
genéral public could see them in bloom 
their variety and beauty would take the 
country by storm and there would not be 
stock enough in existence to half supply 
the enormous demand. 

While writing my “opinion” it might 
be helpful to some of your readers to 
relate my method of handling the cut 
blooms of the Iris. As is well known, 
this flower when in bloom is fragile and 
is therefore susceptible to damage from 
breakage in transportation and handling. 
I have found a good way to get the best 
results from the Iris as a cut flower, 
especially where it is to be packed for 
shipment. It is to cut the spikes with the 
best unopened buds and not the spikes 
which show the finest blooms at the time 
of cutting. When wanted for the day 
following the cutting of spikes, I aim to 
cut with as many large buds as possible. 
I certainly believe the Iris will become 
popular as soon as the wonderful newer 
varieties become better known and better 
methods of packing and transportation 
are devised. I have no flower to suggest 
to be adopted as our national flower, but 
cannot see how a more beautiful flower 
than the Iris can be found, nor one which 
is so adapted to universal culture and at 
so little expense.—A. E. KUNDERD in Flor- 
ists’ Review. 


Early purchase of Gladiolus corms is 
desirable this year if it ever was. Those 
who are slow in buying are likely to get 
left on the varieties they want. Some 
dealers report certain varieties sold out 
already. ° 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


FORCING GLADIOLI IN COLD FRAMES. 
To THE Eprror :— 

My experience in an experimental way 
this last spring may prove useful to some 
of your readers. About March 25th we 
prepared the bed in the usual way and 
planted Halley, Mrs. Francis King and 
Early Amethyst. April 14th the Halley 
appeared above ground and Early Am- 
ethyst about four days later with Mrs. 
Francis King ahout a week later. On 
June 21st I cut the first Halley and shortly 
afterwards Early Amethyst and Mrs. Fran- 
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possible to plant earlier than March 25th 
earlier bloom from the same varieties 
could doubtless have been secured. An- 
other point would be to plant bulbs al- 
ready well sprouted. 





DEFINING THE AMATEUR. 
To THE Eprror:— 


Referring to the definition of the ama- 
teur floral exhibitor as given by the New 
Haven County Horticultural Society which 
was printed and commented on on page 
129 of the September issue of THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER: This was adopted 
after some of our members met with a 





Cold frames for forcing Gladioli used by ““H. K.” 


cis King. Next year I will try the plan 
on a larger scale and plant earlier. The 
size of my cold frame (which is here il- 
lustrated) was 6x12 ft. and 14” at one 
side and 27” at the other side, giving a 
good slant for the drainage of rainwater. 
After freezing weather is past all sash 
were removed leaving the Gladioli in 
rows same as those planted in the field. 
With cold frames there is no expense for 
heating on cold nights, the sash are simply 
closed down. During the day the sash 
may be taken off entirely or only opened 
for ventilating, but preferably folded or 
laid to one side if the day is sunny and 
warm. This plan is worth trying by 
those who desire earlier bloom. UH. K. 
Note by the Editor : 


If “H. K.” had used Pink Beauty he 
would doubtless have had bloom even 
earlier than June 21st. Also, if it were 


(See description.) 


change of heart. You may remember 
having corresponded with me on this 
subject and that I did not at first favor 
having the amateur sell at all. We stuck 
to this idea until the exhibits by amateurs 
at our flower shows fell off to a mere 
nothing. This year changing the defini- 
tion we had a good number of entries 
from the amateurs and I do not believe 
that there was a single one of them but 
what was an amateur in the true sense 
of the word. So you see that by a good 
wholesome discussion of a subject we 
moved forward and good comes from it. 
H CLARK. 





GLADIOLUS—“ INCONTESTABLE.” 


On page 144 (October, 1916, issue) you 
ask: “Can anyone tell us who originated 
it, and more about it?” It was awarded 
an Award of. Merit by the National Gladi- 
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olus Society, London, in July, 1913, and 
also by the General Bulb Growers’ So- 
ciety of Haarlem; Holland, in the same 


year. , 

The following. particulars appear on 
page 42 of the National Gladiolus So- 
ciety’s Autumn Handbook, 1913: 

“Gladiolus Lemoineii Incontestable, pure 
white, in the centre spotted orange and 
carmine ; originated from Guernsey, ex- 
hibited by Alkemade & Co., at Noordwijk.” 

In the same Society’s Annual for 1915, 
it is noted as having been placed on the 
Society’s Register, that the date of flower- 
ing was July 11th, its height 3 ft. 9 in., 
and that the flowers were very large, and 
it was a fine show variety. 

I may add that I have grown it for the 
last two or three years and it never fails 
to attract attention as ‘one of the we 





WAS IT AN OMEN ? 

Through my “Glad Gardens” runs a 
grass path on each side of which I always 
plant named varieties, in small lots, so 
that visitors may see and know the many 
sorts. 


Here I planted, last spring, General 
Joffre, and the next that came, at random, 
from my basket was Hohenzollern. I hesi- 
tated, decided these two should not be 
permitted to come together, and in select- 
ing another there came forth, appropri- 
ately, War, to go and be between them. 
Then, with intent, I let Peace follow these, 
but to complete the story I must add, 
with truthfulness, that Peave never came 
to fulfilment. And the greatest of them 
was General Joffre. Was it an on ? 





NATURAL ELIMINATION OF DISEASE IN 
GLADIOLI. 
To THE Epiror :— 


Some time ago we had correspondence 
regarding scab disease. Some of my 
stock was quite badly infected. It may 
interest you to know that I have not 
found a single bulb this fall which showed 
presence of this disease. This would 
seem to indicate that the disease is not 
necessarily infectious from year to year 
or from bulb to bulb. 

As a test I planted a dozen diseased 
corms in with the healthy ones last spring. 
They were so badly diseased that only 
one of them survived, but the new corm 
appears altogether free from disease al- 
though of small size, and no disease ap- 
pears in the vicinity where the diseased 
corms were planted. H. M. G. 


Ghe Wodern Gladiolus Grower 
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Gladiolus Bulbs in California. 


Many years’ close observation, coupled 
with some costly experience, leads me to 
advise digging Gladiolus bulbs each year. 
It cannot be good for the new bulbs to set 
for months, during our rainy months, on 
top of an old decaying bulb that is a wet, 
putrid mass, until dissolvéd by the pro- 
cess of decay. How much better to dig 
in October, dry thoroughly, and replant 
in January, cutting off old top and re- 
moving old bulb at time of digging. The 
rotting, spent bulbs, as well as the newly- 
formed one, are eaten into by sow-bugs, 
ear-wigs, millipedes, earth worms and 
other pests, and as these attack the root 
crown it is best to have them out of the 
soil, and early, too. Also early in again, 
and never in the same soil they were 
grown in last year.—ERNEST BRAUNTON in 
California Cultivator. 





CLEVELAND FLORISTS’ CLUB CUP. 


and Shot Coleman, Lexington, Ohio, at the 
— of The Gladiolus Society of Ohio, 


Cleveland 
e haere . —— fan does justice to the 
beauty of Mr. leman’s seedlings which were 


at their prime on the first day of the show and 
drew forth many favorable comments. 
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[ This department of THE MopzrRn GLADIOLUS GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. A!l questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful 
attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication. }—Eprror. 





Trouble in Keeping Gladiolus Corms. 
To THE EDITOR:— 

T have had trouble in keeping Gladiolus corms 
owing to drying out. I keep them in a basement 
room which is cool, but it seems to be too dry and 
this winter I am trying a closet in an attic room 
and if it will do no harm I am eaninn putting 
2 dish of water in the closet to lessen the dryness. 

What would h if I packed the young 
bulbs (one year old and two year old) in sand as 
I do the cormels? The mortality among the 
young bulbs has been much greater than among 
the larger ones and iast winter I lost a third of m: 
one-year old corms.. Those that lived did w 
enough, though few of them bloomed. The 
cormels keep well in sand; why not the a 
bulbs ? B. W. S. 


Answer :—It would seem that a base- 
ment room which you can keep cool, and 
if you can keep it closed up tightly, should 
make a good storage space. If it is 
necessary to open it to the outer air dur- 
ing cold weather to maintain temperature, 
this results in a very dry condition of the 
room as raising the temperature of the 
incoming air to storage temperature 
means drying it excessively. Whether a 
closet in aroomon an upper floor will an- 
swer or not is a grave question. There 
would certainly be a great variation in 
temperature and humidity as well. It is 
doubtful if you can regulate the humidity 
properly by putting an open dish of water 
in the room although this would help to 
keep it moist during a very cold time and 
also it would serve as an indicator of 
danger of freezing. There is really no 
suitable place for storage of Gladiolus 
corms except such a place as will keep 
potatoes in good shape. It would prob- 
ably be advisable for you to construct a 
specially built room in the basement for 
this purpose. This could be on one side 
or one corner with a window opening 
outdoors for ventilating the room. This 
could be constructed of 2” x 4” studs faced 
each side with matched lumber and the 
studs filled with mill shavings. A reason- 
ably tight fitting door should be provided 
and the ceiling of the room should be filled 
with mill shavings as well. 

Your suggestion to store planting size 
corms in sand is noted and there can be 
no objection to this if the sand is dry 


and the corms well cured before packing 
them. Would recommend that you ex- 
amine them from time to time to see how 
they are keeping. One of the most ex- 
perienced growers recommends the prac- 
tice of storing in dry sand. 


Root Lice on Asters. 


TO THE EpITor :— 


I have 1,600 Aster plants in a field that was in 
corn for several years. We find that the roots are 
infected with the corn root aphis. Is there any 
remedy for the trouble? Would a dressing of 
nitrate help any? They have made little growth 
since they were transplanted six weeks ago. 

C. S. C., Illinois. 

Answer :—The only remedy for the root 
aphis that I can suggest is to soa the 
ground around the plants with a strong 
solution of tobacco made by boiling to- 
bacco stems. There are also a number 
of preparations of the sulphate of nico- 
tine which can be diluted and used. One 
of these is Black Leaf 40. Another is 
Aphine, made by the Aphine Co., Madi- 
son, N. J. One pint of the last will make 
96 pints. I have used this successfully. 
I would draw the soil back and make a 
sort of basin around the plants and soak 
them with this. The tobacco will help 
the plants too.—W. F. MAssgy in Market 
Growers’ Journal. 


American Gladiolus Society. 

We learn from Secretary Youell of the 
American Gladiolus Society that the vote 
of the membership was strongly in favor 
of the next annual meeting and flower 
show being held in New York City next 
August. It is hoped that the date of the 
flower show can be made to coincide with 
the annual meeting and flower show of 
the Society of American Florists and O. 
H. We understand that the Museum 
Building in the New York Botanical 
Gardens, Bronx Park, has been secured 
for the flower show and meeting. More 
specific announcement of the show and 
meeting will be made later. 
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An Ideal Flower Garden 
for a Country Home. 


permits there is no better 2-rangement 
than a fine border on one side of the 
lawn with a driveway between the lawn 
and the border, leading from the street 
to the house and barns. The border 
should be wide enough to have a nice 
variety of shrubs for a ground, and 

for the hard 


i 
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blooming season and as to color effect. 

I will mention a few of the hardy shrubs 
and plants that we can all grow with suc- 
cess. While the catalogues are filled 
with a large list of so-called hardy stock, 
we must remember that we live in a good 
sized country and what would be hardy 
in Southern Iowa, Missouri and Illinois, 


of the same latitude. In shrubs we can 
be sure of a variety of lilacs, snowballs 
and hydrangea paniculata. Some of the 
newer varieties are fine and bloom in 
August, when few other shrubs are flow- 
ering. Spirea Van Houttii, best known 
as Bridal Wreath, we might include and 
a few of the hardy vines if a trellis or other 
support was given for them, such as 
clematis paniculata, coccinea and jack- 
mani, the large purple and white honey- 
suckle, Chinese matrimony vine, etc. 

Among hardy roses, which are calied 
thé queen of all flowers, are the Rugosa 
type, which will stand the winters with 
no protection and continue to flower all 
summer. While the flowers of that type 
are single or semi-double, the bushes 
would be handsome without any flowers. 
This type also produces hips, which adds 
to their attractiveness, and these may be 
made into jelly in the fall if so desired. 
I would advise to plant some of the :nost 
hardy of the hybrid perpetual roses, such 
as General Jacquentunot, Magna Charta, 
Mrs. Chas. Wood, Mrs. John Lang, Mad. 
Plantier, with some of the climbers, such 
as the Rambler in variety, Prairie Queen, 
Baltimore Belle and, perhaps, some others, 
with the understanding that the hybrids 
and climbers should have protection in 
some form for the winter months. 

Then in hardy perennials there is such 
a variety to select from that one hardly 
knows where to begin or when to stop. 
Of course everyone wants a few peonies, 


and some of the hardy phlox, in such a 
variety of color. Then the delphinium, or 
hardy lar are fine bloomers. The 


é rkspurs, 
blue and white platycodon are sure to 


flower, while the German iris are good 
and the Japan iris are fine flowers, but 
have to have good protection to stand 
our winters. For fine white flowers we 
have the showy achilleas in variety and 
gypsophila paniculata, called baby breath 
a3 acommon name. Then we must have 
plenty of space for a variety of annuals, 
such as sweet peas, cosmos, pansies, 
verbenas, etc. Also, we would grow gera- 
niums in variety, a few summer carna- 
tions, and the selection can be large or 
small, but almost every one will want 
some dahlia and Gladiolus bulbs. Those 
that like yellow, or lemon lilies, can plant 
them and have a mass of flowers during 
June. The Japan lilies, especially the 
rubrum variety, are good bloomers and 
quite hardy—M. H. WETHERBEE before 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 


The variety, Mary Fennell which is 
advertised on our inside back cover page 
this month, and of which a beautiful col- 
ored illustration is shown, is worthy of a 
place in any garden. Those who are not 
growing Mary Fennell should try a few 
for 1917. . 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Growers having surplus stock sale will find 
this t cflective in , Rd of it. Five 
lines (about forty words) $1.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15c. each. 





SEND your name for a copy of our surplus list of 
the best Gladioli and Dahlias. We grow for 
the wholesale cut flower trade and have few 
varieties but they are the best of their color. 
Here is your opportunity to secure good stock for 
cut flowers at alow price. Delivery now or in 
spring. Oakland Gardens Nursery, Walled Lake, 
lakland County, Michigan. 





W E. KIRCHHOFF CO., Pembroke, N. Y., 
* growers of the finest Gladioli, such as 
Pendleton, Panama, Niagara, Pink Perfection, 
Europa, Mrs. Fryer, War, Peace, etc. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 





WANTED — 200,000 Gladiolus Bulbs. These 
must be of first class mixture and of a size 
approximately 1 inch diameter. No objection to 
a moderate _———- of bulbs as small as % in. 
Explain fully what varieties and colors the mix- 
ture is composed‘of and send es and quote 
prices to HENRY FIELD SEED Co., Shenandoah, Ia. 





PECIAL BARGAIN—100 plump, sure-flowering 
Gladiolus Bulbs, mixed varieties and colors, 
for only $1.25; 50 for 75c. Sample dozen, post- 
paid far as fifth zone, 25c. A surplus enables me 
OWARD GILLET, 


to make these ——— prices. 
Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 
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One of our subscribers wants to know 
what proportion of formaldeh: 


THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 

The same correspondent wants to know 
about the use of corrosive sublimate for 
the purpose. Have any of our readers 
had any with this material? 
It is a Say poison and dangerous to 
have about and we personally would pre 
fer to use the formaldehyde, although 
this too, is classed asa poison. 














Some of the Best, try 


One each of Rochester 2 HY Pendleton, 
acoveben, War, lory of Holland, Ida Van, 

Golden en King, Glory of Holland, Niagara, 
Lily Lehman. ection, Ist size, 
named and Rae ors $1.00. 


| Some mighty good ones— 


One each of Halley, Scarsdale, Meadow- 
vale, Pink Beauty, a » White, some. 
America, I e Dieulafoy. 
Mrs. Spa ing, Yellow Bird, Arizona 
named and postpaid for 75c. 


H. T. Taplin, Newtields, N. H. 




















Derby Gardens Gladiol 


EACH 
AMERICA - - § .05 3 Qo 
BRENCHLEYENSIS 04 30 
ISAAC BUCHANAN .08 75 
CHANNEL Is. HYBRIDS . 06 60 
COLUMBIA - .06 60 
May - - - 06 60 
MAIZE - - - B&B 2.50 
Mrs. H. W. BEECHER .08 75 
PACHA - - - 08 75 
PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS .06 60 
PRINCEPS - - 06 60 
MIXED HYBRIDS - 05 50 


and other kinds on my list sent 

prepaid by parcels post to any zone. 

One of each of above list, prepaid, 

75c. One dozen of each, $5.00, by 
express collect. 


Descriptive list on application, also wholesale 
list for growers and dealers. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, NY. 








R. F. D. 











If you area ‘essional, commercial, or amateur 
A age will find the columns of 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle of America 
bested ete tee 


In addition to its contributed articles by well 
authorities on horticultural su di- 


2. 
experiences—not on 


Published monthly Subscription, $1.50 a year 


THE CHRONICLE PRESS, INC. 
286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfied L. I. 











“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


Bo pepe er wie oe interested in the 
facts about our native wildflowers. 


‘@a A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Il. 








Y. Lemoine & Son 
Nurserymen, Rancy, France 


GLADIOLI 
Lemoinei and Nanceianus 


Catalogue, printed in English, on application. 








We Grow Gladiolus Bulbs. 


Send us your address for our 
wholesale price list. 


Cushman GladiolusCo. 
Sylvania, Ohio 


























Our 1917 Catalogue 


contains 40 pages, (16 more than 1916); 


is full of illustrations 
and. valuable informa- 
tion. 


In it you will find an 
entirely new race now 
cataloged for the first 
time. 


We catalog this season 
over 50 new varieties, 
231 in all, and all of 
them our own produc- 
tions. Among them 
you will find the peer- 
less Mrs. Frank Pen- 
dleton and the grand 
new varieties Mrs. Dr. 
Norton, Mona Lisa and 
other superb new kinds. 


For Free Catalog address 
" “KUNDEKDI GLORY” the Originator 


A. E. KUNDERD 
Goshen, - - - Ind, U.S.A. 









































I WANT YOUR NAME FOR MY MAILING LIST FOR THEN 
YOU WILL WANT 


CEDAR ACRES GLADIOLI 


“Bulbs that Bloom” 


SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, rrr — VARIETIES 
AN 


D GIVING THE REAL TRUTH ABOUT E 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 


CEDAR ACRES Box K WENHAM, MASS. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


“MRS. WATT” | | Bulbs better than ever. 


All 








The Gladiolus of 


DISTINCTION— REFINEMENT With abundance of water and sum- 
mer heat we harvested the best 
DEEP BRILLIANT WINE bulbs we have ever grown. FIFTY 
one color. STANDARD AND NOVELTY 
HOMER F. CHASE, VARIETIES. 
Gvower of Gladioli Write us for circular and prices. 





Witton - - - New Hampshire |  |iTincoln Gardens, Eau Claire, Wis. 





Wisconsm grown Gladiolus 
















America, soft 


GLADIOLI--Named Sort 


Per 100 


nD 


ae AY, 


cream apricot i = 





RS 
cu 


Pal ebaeal $152 oe tt 9 
SuESbeabue! 
acoanoe 


iinet 
288333388 





At Dozen price, POST PAID. At Hundred price, F.O. B. HERE. Twenty-five (25) Bulbs of 
a kind at the hundred rate where not less than 100 bulbs are ordered. 6 Bulbs at dozen rate. 
SPECIAL OFFER—To introduce my Gladioli I will send one each of the 17 named varieties 
as above and 3 Groffs Hybrids, 20 bulbs in all, blooming size, the lot for only $1.00, post paid. 

SWEET PEA SEED-—Very Choice mixtures 

printer < Orchid, mixed per < ET 35c. All Kinds Fine, Mixed per -e. 
Early Winter, Mixed pe “I5e.  Zvolanek’s Gold Medal. Mixed per ‘pikt; 25c 
Spencer Extra Choice } Mixed per 25c. The Five (5) Papers for $1 post paid. 
AMARYLLIS (Hippeastrum)—The most beautiful and gorgeous of all the bulbous plants. 
b —- their brilliant colors, —s size, there is no other flower that will make a 





duced. Bulbs 50c. each, $5.00 per dozen; for Mixed Unbloomed Seedlings. Bloomed ood 
Selected Fancy Stock ! $1.00 each, a $10: 00 per dozen. 


PANSY PLANTS-—Large flowering. None better. 12 for 40c; 36 for 50c; 100 for $2.00; 300 
for $5.00, postpaid. One ounce of choice Sweet Pea seed free with each dollar’s worth. 


C.S.TAIT - Brunswick, Georgia 

























From New Zealand: 


Mr. Wiis E. FRYER, 
Mantorville, Minn., U.S. A. 

Dear Sir:—Ref to yours of March 
16th ie Stee Datertians to, pours of Merch 
have flowered your Gladiolus nov: Mrs. 
W. E. Fryer, and are very 


much pi 
boven Spy it color, oe enh woah oak 
uu to be so Se te deal un aitp an 
coaly in thet l, as possible. 


We are yours faithfully, 
Orr 


Lower Hutt, New Zealand. 





eg — e suoply of this rey. and 
¢ price as follows: 


No; tBu sain : in. and up $1.50 per doz., 

No. 2-— Bubs rae 1% in. $1.25 per doz., 
$8.50 per 100. 

No. 3—Bulbs % to 1 in., $1.00 per doz., 
$7.00 per 100. 

By the dozen they will be sent prepaid. 


Both wholesale and retail. 


Willis E. Fryer 
Mantorville - - Minn. 























Did you get it? 


Our new catalogs were mailed Dec. 
10th. If you did not get one send 
us your address and we will be glad 
tosend you one. We list and price 119 
varieties inciuding some new ones. 


Special 
MONGOLIAN, MRS. O. W. HALLADAY 


and A. W. CLIFFORD, 
One bulb of each for trial $1.75 








Primulinus Hybrids 
These are a cross of Species Primulinus 
with Kunderd’s R s Ruffied Glory and a 
of them show more or less ruffles. All 
sizes and forms. The colors are well 
blended although all colors and shades are 
represented, as yellow, salmon, rose, pink, 
terra cotta, apricot, etc. 

Per dozen, postpaid - - $ .50 
Per 100 by express - = 22 
Planting stock % to % =. 100 =1.00 
Bulblets, postpaid, per 1.00 


Cc. W. Brown & Son 
Ashland, Mass. 





















Catalogue Trade 


To SEEDSMEN and FLORISTS 


We are growers and jobbers in 


Gladiolus 


and all other BULBS 











REMEMBER we can supply scrictly first size bulbs for counter 
trade and, where wanted, medium sized bulbs for mail trade. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO, 31-33 W. Randolph St. NEW YORK, 43 Barclay St. 



































Clearest dainty rose-pink, softly 
dissolving into a throat of clear 
creamy white, its cool angelic 
beauty is most entrancing. 

Early flowering: in perfect alignment 
on straight spikes, the opening buds 
very closely resemble creamy-pink tint- 
ed rosebuds with slightly flaring petals. 
Distinctive in form and color and of 
good size, “MYRTLE” stands among 


The Most Beautiful Pink 
yet producedinaGladiolus the very elite of “Wizard” Kunder' 


This variety is one of the “must haves’’ and you will be glad to know that, for 
a limited time the price will be only 2@e each $2.00 per doz., for strong 
bulbs. Order early to avoid disappointment. 


A FEW PACKETS OF SELECT SEED LEFT AT 25c AND 5S0c PER PACKET. 


MYRTLE 





My artistic booklet is “different !’’ A copy is waiting for you. 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist 















Dover - - - 





- New Hampshire 




















| plete line of Dahiias, Cannas, Tigri 





WE GROW | 


ALL OF THE STANDARD 
VARIETIES OF THE 


Gladiolus 


and assure you that every thing that 

we offer is grown right here on our 

own place, and guarantee all bulbs 
to be free from disease. 


In Addition 
to Gladioli we grow a very com. 


dias, Montbretias, and other buibs 
and plants for the spring season. 
Ask Us 


before placing your spring order. 
You'll not regret it. 


ae Gcanel Hersery 











GLADIOLL. PEONIES. 


Dutch Bulbs. French Bulbs. 
For 1917 Delivery. 


J. Speelman & Sons & Speelman 
os es a 
SEND FOR PRICES TO OUR BRANCH OFFICE 


P. 0. Box 124, Hoboken, N. J. 






















Gladiolus—-Crystal Whit 
The best white seedling to date for florists’ 
use. A variety which everybody can grow. 
Good, healthy, vigorous and prolific. 


Price for Ist size bulbs 25c. each, $2.50 
per dozen and $15 per hundred. 


Give it a trial. 
Herman H. Baer 
New Hyde Park, L. I. - - N.Y. 


























| GIANT NEW GLADIOL! 


ie IS NEEDLESS to comment on the success of the Austin origi- 
| Eton, These varieties have been developed with the firm belief 
that the tallest and most graceful Gladiolus in existence has been pro- 
duced. You will not have the desi in Giadioli until you grow them. 
A magnificent collection of eight serts is now offered the public. 


EVELYN oh pe D—Strong substance, 
beautiful shade of — ink, darker at 
the edges, fading t elt 1 pink; brilliant 
scarlet blotches on lower petals. Entire 
flower showing glistening, sparkling 
luster. 

GRETCHEN ZANG- Most beautiful soft, 
melting shade of pink blending into 
scarlet on lower petals. 

HERADA—Immense size on tall spikes. A 

ing novelty of pure mauve, glisten- 
ing and clear. 

WAMBA—Enormous blooms of deep sal- 
mon. No collection complete without it. 

CARDISUN —A bloom, pot velvety 
red with nearly bi throai 

BERTREX—A sterling white rd it sub- 
stance; winner silver cup for seed- 
ling. 

ba > WELLS—Large, wide blooms; 

light rose, clear color, small attractive 
biotch of lilac rose and yellowish green. 

ORIOLE—A starting light yellow with 
deeper throa 


This collection has won 12 prizes 
including Silver Cups. 
One bulb each entire collection 
$2.50; 3 collections $7. Pre- 
paid. Orders filled in retation. 





EVELYN KIRTLAND “America has recéntly added to our 

Note Illustration eo of wealth in important Gladiolus two pink 

spike with beauties that have been named Evelyn 

Kirtland and Gretchen Zang. A 

new touch of color was added to our gardens last summer by the introduction of Herada, 

a brilliant mauve that is sure to become popular.”” Montague Chamberlain, in August issue 
The Carden Magezine. 


“Evelyn Kirtland is the most magnificent Gladiolus I have ever seen and I have seen most 
there are.” — Wilbur A. Christy, Secretary-Treasurer Gladiolus 


* 


Send for WHOLESALE or RETAIL List. 


Have Schwaben, Mrs. Pendleton, Pink Perfection, Mrs. W. E. Fryer, 
Golden King and all the rest. 


“Home of Elm Hill Gladioli” 
Austin-Coleman Co. 
Waytend ae ae Ohio — 
































MURIELL, YELLOW HAMMER, HILDA 
P. Hopman & Sons: (Gladiolus Specialists, Hilliegom, Holland 


Largest stockholders in Holland of MURIELL, a fine combination of lilac 
and porcelain, colour just like a cattleya, received the most attention at 
the on Show, per dozen, $12-; per hundred $80- for cash with order. 


Further we grow large quantities of War, Pink Perfection, Panama Niagara, 
Blue Jay, Hilda, best red; Badenia, Electra, Yellow Hammer, Red Em- 
peror, Schwaben, Loveliness, and all other rare and standard varieties. 


Price List with full descriptions on application. 























MRS. FRANK PENDLETON 


The most popular Gladiolus grown. 
Planting sizes, 1" to 13", $4 per hundred ; ?* to 1", $3 per hundred; 
2" to #", $2 per hundred. 


The well known varieties ROSE BUD, IDA VAN, SUMMER BEAUTY and MISS LUCILLE. 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS. 


M. F. WRIGHT, Gladiolus Grower 
1906 Smith St. FORT WAYNE, IND. 


























K. Velthuys 
Hillegom, 
Holland 


Qur representative Mr. Th. 
de Groot, care R. F. Lang, 
8-10 Bridge St., New York 
City, will be in the States till May, 1917. 
Please drop him a line for quotations and 
when possible he will call on you. 
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Three Great Novelties--- 


_Mrs. Dr. Norton 
Mrs. Emma Tucker 
Willnetta Curtis 


My catalog also offers the following — 


Florence, Schwaben, Mrs. G. W. Moulton, Enchantress, Mrs. L. 
Merton Gage, Goliath, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Dora Krais, Aristo- 
phane, Dawn, Mary Fennell, Le Triomphe, War, Loveliness, Sulphur 
King, Negerfurst, Parurw:, Pezce, I. S. Hendrickson, Wm. Steinhausen, 
Norma Dee Childs, Deslemone, Gaiet;7, Liebesfeuer, Halley, Niagara, 
Wellesley, Etc., Etc. 


Send for my Cuialog at once, it will teil you the story. 


Sunnyside Gladiolus Gardens 





L. Merton Gage, Prop. 





Natick, Mass. 

















Metzner’s Gladioli 


PP. 1. E. Grand Prize Strain 


Extra choice bulbs, blooming size, 
graded to quality. Limited quan- 
tity in sets. 


Set 1 of 12 bulbs, our selection, $1.50 
Set2 “12 “ - < 2.50 
Sets “ia * = ~ 3.50 
Set 4 “ 12 “ cts “ 5.00 
Set5 “12 “ - ad 10.00 


1 Set each (60: bulbs) $20.00 
This original strain is in a class by 
itself. If you want the Worlld’s Best 
Gladioli in color, form and size do not 

delay your order. 


Descriptive circular of our named 
varieties reauy in January. 


Metzner Floral Co. 
Mountain View - California 











YOUELL’ 
Ne Plus Ultra 
Mixture 


is made up from named varieties of 

various colors (except blue) and is 

recommended with the greatest con- 

fidence. It will especially appeal to 

those who want a variety of the 

choice flowers without the trouble 
of making a selection. 


Price, per doz., postpaid, 60c 
per hundred, by express 
collect, $4.00 


Mixture of all blue shades, same 
as above. 





A short and interesting history of 
the Gladiolus, with full cultural 
— will accompany each 
order. 


H. Youell 


538 Cedar St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Special Offer-- 





'E, E. STEWART | 


2nd size bulbs 1” to 1}, pre- 
paid 10c ea., $1 per doz. 
ao y, heed 
rac 
— Wholesale Grower of 


Empress of India 


uropa 

Lily Lehmann 
Mrs. Frank J. Pendleton 
Pride of Goshen 
Golden King 
Pink Perfection 
Schwaben 
Loveliness 
King White 
Best Violet 

Red Canna 


If you want any other variety, or 
size, write us. 


GLADIOLI 
List of 85 varieties. 


Munsell & Harvey 
Growers of Gladioli 


Ashtabula - - - Ohio 


Riverbank Gardens 
GLADIOLI 


are grown right, flower right and the price is 
right. The following postpaid: 





























Per Doz. Per Doz 
ELECTRA a i LOVELINEsS - - -_ $1.00 
EMPRESS OF INDIA - - 25 NIAGARA - - - - 50 
EUROPA - - - 75 PEACE - - - . .75 
GLORY - - - - 50 PINK PERFECTION’ - . 75 
HALLEY Ener Wate 25 SCARSDALE - - - 35 
LIEBESFEUER- - : - 2.00 SCHWABEN - - - 150 


Or one bulb of each separately labelled sent post paid 
For One Dollar. 


SEND YOUR NAME FOR A CATALOG. 
Raymond W. Swett 
Saxonville - - - - - Mass. 
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Westerbeek & Klyn 
Sassenheim - Holland 


Our Large Descriptive Catalogue 


which contains about 300 varieties of Gladioli and 200 va- 
rieties of Dahlias, also a complete list of Hardy Peren- 
nials, has been sent from Holland to our customers and to 
our friends who are on our mailing list. If you have not 
yet received a copy, write us for catalog or special whole- 
sale trade list, which is just as complete as our catalog. 


@ Last season we shipped Gladioli to over 600 customers 
who were well pleased with our goods. Orders entrusted 
to us are in good hands. We guarantee all goods sent out 
by us to be true to name or raoney refunded. 


@ We will establish in December at New York our branch 
office in order to give 


Better Satisfaction 


thus having better shipping facilities, better service and 
quicker communication with our many customers. 








WE HAVE: WE OFFER: 
Best Quality. All Goods f.0.b. New York. 
Moderate Prices. Guaranteed true to name. 
Millions of Gladioli. Guaranteed to arrive in 
Thousands of Dahlias. good condition. 
150,000 Paeonies. All you wish at the right 
Perennials, all kinds. price. 


Order Now while Early Delivery is Possible. 





Write to 


Westerbeek & Klyn 


14 Stone St. New York 
(Until further notice.) 





















































Augusta- - - 50 
Glory - - - 
Golden King - .75 
Lily Lehmann - .60 
Niagara - - - .75 
Mrs. F. King - .50 





2.50 
4.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
2.50 


Pymatuning Gardens Gladioli 


Doz. Hundred 


America - - $ .50 $2.50 


Doz. Hundred 
Panama - - $ .75 $6.00 
Pendleton - - 1.25 12.00 
Princeps - - 50 2.50 


Pink Perfection 1.00 
Peace - - - 1.00 
Prim. Hybrids 1.00 
Schwaben - 1.00 


We will not issue a retail Catalog this season. 


Bidwell & Fobes, Kinsman, Ohio 














ree Tana Ie with i 


mation. Mailed t 
$1.25 per Vol. or LY 4a 





MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 


BOUND VOLUMES FOR 


Cometete bound copies of THE 
ODERN GLADIOLUS GROWéR 


ae 


are now available. They They aqgreaste sacs 
400 pages and —, a uch useful infor. 











POPULAR PRICES. 
Independence, 





Geo. S. Woodruff 
GLADIOLVS GROWER 


Best Sorts and Mixtures 


Instructive Catalogue of over 150 
Named Varieties and Collections. 


lowa 





| 


| 

















[COLD STORAGE 


2 for Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers. 


Z _ The Cooper Brine System 


pe rene Write for particulars, stating gwods interested in and capacity desired. 





132 Court St. 


MADISON COOPER COMPANY 
Refrigerating Engineers and 
Architects 


Calcium, N.Y. 























Firma P Vos ithz. 


Sassenbeim, Holland 





OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


Gladioli 


AND OUR CATALOGUE OF 


Spring Bulbs and Plants 


are now ready. Drop a few lines and 
ask for copies which will be mailed 
directly after receipt of application. Our 
Gladiolus Catalogue contains 20 new va- 
rieties of our own hybridization of 1911 
and another list of 23 new varieties of 
recent introduction which we bought 
stock of other specialist here. 





Our Catalogue of Spring Bulbs and Plants 
contains a complete list of Dablias, Etc. 





























GLADIOLI 


By the Million For the Million 


My new catalogue describing 96 distinct varieties and illustra- 
ting some in fuil colors, is now ready for mailing— 
free. Some excel- ike lent mixtures and three 
special offers make ef the book well worth 
having. Please ee. mm send for it today. 


The above picture 
is a true repro- 
duction of 


Mary Fennel 
The most beautiful lavender Gladiolus on the market today. 
Price, Each 20 cts.; Per Dozen, $2.00; Per Hundred, $15.00 
Securely Packed—Postpaid. 
A special price will be quoted to Commercial Growers on planting size. 


Why not it lece your order RIGHT NOW—for either immediate or future “sneeed 
service guaranteed. Planting instructions with each order. 


BE SURE TO SEND FOR MY CATALOG TO-DAY. IT IS FREE. 


JELLE ROOS 


Department D Milton, Mass. 




















CATALOG for 1917 


is ready. Send for a copy. 
Bulbs listed at: 


50c per doz., 42.50 per 100: 75¢e per doz., $5 per 100: 
AMERICA, HWULOT, HALLEY, NIAGARA, PANAMA. 
KING, TACONIC. 

$1 per doz., $7 per 100: 

60e per doz., $3 per 100: GOLDEN KING, IDA VAN, 
CRACKERJACK, EMPRESS OF KING ARTHUR, PEACE, PINK 
INDIA, LILY LEHMAN, PRIN- PERFECTION, SCARSDALE, 
CEPINE. ROSELLA, ZAIDEE. 


Trade Price List for Growers and Dealers only. Write for it. 


Brookland Gardens 


S. E. Spencer, Proprietor 


Aeio - - - ' Mass. 





























GOLDEN KING 


AWARDED FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE 


Price of Golden King has been reduced so as to put it within the reach 
of all growers. Retail price 10c. each, $1.00 per doz. 


Send for our retail list describing nearly 200 of the better old and new varieties. 
All of our own growing at fair prices. Wholesale list for dealers and large growers. 


We make a specialty of furnishing planting stock of 
the best new and standard varieties to other Gladiolus 
Growers, Florists, Market Gardeners, Nurserymen 
and all others who grow Gladioli commercially. 


A special price will be quoted on a list of your wants if you will 
state size and number of bulbs of each variety wanted. 


OUR NEW ADDRESS IS 


G. D. BLACK 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALIST 
ALBERT LEA - ~ - ~ 





























